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PORTRAIT OF THE ACTRESS CONSUELO. IGNACIO ZULOAGA 


LD glass has its own peculiar charm 
aside from the historical and social 
traditions that intrigue our imagi- 

nation. Of glass making, the records are 
few and the writers so confused in their 
deductions that the collector has scant hope 
of assigning definite products to specific 
makers or even places of production. Inti- 
mate contact with forms and material usu- 
ally establishes the country of birth, and an 
impeccable ancestral pedigree is also of 
great assistance. One other source of 
partial identification is the glass that was 
made for public celebrations. 

These commemorative glasses were either 
made during the period of or immediately 
following some great 
event, as corona- 
tions, executions, or 
the building of a 
monument to indus- 
try, such as the 
Exchange and the 
opening of Sunder- 
land Bridge. This 
special occasion 
produced a_ great 
goblet on a pressed 
square base, that 
bears engraved on 
its bowl not only 
the Exchange build- 
ing, but a beautiful 
picture of three 
types of 1815 sailing 
vessels going under 


I AND 7: ENGLISH MINT JULEP GLASSES, GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON, 2 AND 6: ENGLISH FLIP GLASSES 
GIFT OF MRS. FITZWILLIAMS; 3 AND 5: ENGLISH HOGARTH CORDIAL GLASSES, GIFT OF MR. ALLERTO 
AND MRS. A. A. SPRAGUE; 4: DUTCH WINE GLASS, G-FT OF MRS. WILLIAM G. HIBBARD 


OLD GLASS 


WATERFORD COMPOTES, IRELAND 
GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


the span of the bridge, while at the foot of 
the abutments are piles of cotton bales. 
Between the pictures is the motto, “Ships, 
Colonies and Commerce.” 

The merchant marine of all countries also 
furnished many glass makers with anniver- 
sary topics, so that Dutch and British de- 
piction of boats led to the trade name of 
“Ship glasses.”” These darkly brilliant and 
frail pieces were cherished on land rather 
than actually used on seafaring craft, but 
even so are very scarce. In the Institute 
collection is one of Dutch workmanship, 
the bell-like bowl being enchanced with a 
square-rigged ship of sturdy hull and three 
tall masts, each flying a flag or pennant. 
“Het lands well 
vaaren” is the in- 
scription. The meta! 
or glass is of straw 
tint, the stem of 
baluster form en- 
closing a “tear” and 
terminating in a 
raised foot. 

A precious glass, 
but dreary in its re- 
minder of human 
ills, is the one whose 
inscription has r- 
sulted in its being 
called the “Cow- 
ard’s Reward.” The 
foot is engraved with 
two skulls, the air 
twist stem with a 
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ENGLISH GOBLET. GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


triple collar supporting a trumpet form 
bowl, on which Admiral Bligh (1754-1817) 
is shown hanging from a gibbet. History 
reminds one that he was hanged as a 
traitor but that later he was found to be 
innocent of all treason. 

In great contrast to these frail monu- 
ments to men’s prowess are all the jolly 
drinking glasses of every variety of size, 
form, and decoration. The size of their 
bowls was determined by the strength of 
the liquor to be quaffed; the length of their 
stems was shortened or elongated for greater 
convenience in height; and the shape or 
sturdiness of the foot was regulated by the 
use to be made of them. 

“Toasting” or “firing” glasses were dram 
glasses with a heavy flat foot used for 
hammering on the table after a toast. 
They were popular in lodges and clubs, 
and were often decorated with emblems. 
One from the Low Countries has a plain 


ENGLISH KING'S GLASS. GIFT OF GEORGE F. PORTER 


drawn bowl with an enamel twist in* the 
stem, the foot attesting its Dutch origin 
by being larger in circumference than the 
glass. A small eight-sided ‘“thimbleful” 
glass adorned with cut scallop shells has a 
square base with sunburst on the foot and 
is also of Netherlandish extraction. Barley 
and hops adorning a tall, slim, dark metal 
glass signify its dedication to strong ale or 
cider; while a very much taller funnel- 
shaped glass on a stem of pronounced 
swellings, known as a baluster molding, is 
for ale of less intoxicating quality. 

Of great rarity are “Jacobite” glasses. 
These treasonable vessels were emptied to 
the toast of “His Majesty over the water” 
in gatherings of fair women and conspiring 
men. The “King’s” glass of the collection 
has engraved on the bow] the Stuart rose, 
the buds of the Old and Young Pretender, 
and the butterflies symbolic of “crossing 
the narrow seas to bring the Stuart back.” 
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The words “King” and “Tinker” are in- 
cluded in the ornamentation, as well as 
barley spray and hop vine. 

Less dramatic than the Stuart glass but 
very precious is a tray with its six small 
tumblers, a complete Chippendale mint- 
julep set. The tint or tinge of the blown 
metal is of amethystine hue, the inner bot- 
toms of the glasses are rounded, and a 
delicate diamond point engraved vine 
adorns the rim. 

Large single tumblers were possibly 
domestic glasses to hold a mixture of water 
and wine. Of Spanish ancestry is a six- 
sided one of high and fanciful reliefs, niches, 
pillar flutes, and ovals composing its decor- 
ation. Another of English make in its 
swirling external ribbed twisting of the 
bowl, clearly indicates that its pattern was 
of Venetian origin. Michael Edkins of 
Bristol, the great enameler of his period, is 
represented by a skillfully painted tumbler 
with motifs of fruit basket, bird, and butter- 
fly in white enamel. 

Many fantastic pieces of old glass were 
made as curiosities or ornaments. An ex- 
cellent example of this style is a wine bottle 
in the form of a horse with saddle and bridle, 
crenelated mane and a much betwisted tail. 
This charger, made about 1800, attests the 
skill of the 
British glass 
blower. 

The en- 
graved meth- 
od of decorat- 
ing vitreous 
objects was 
rivaled by 
cutting, a 
method said 
to have been 
of Teutonic 
origin. Of all 
cut glass, 
Waterford is 
the most 
beautiful, and 
a pair of 
covered com- 
potes of great 


CENTER, GERMAN GLASS, GIFT OF MRS. A. A. SPRAGUE; LEFT, 
ENGLISH ALE GLASS; RIGHT, DUTCH SHIP’S GLASS, GIFTS OF 
MR. ALLERTON. ALL XVIII CENTURY 


dignity of form exemplifies this work at its 
zenith. The cutting is principally diamond 
shapes, upright and pillar fluting forming a 


sseries of horizontal bands on the bowl. The 


pagoda-shaped tops match the side patterns 
and the bases are square with cut rosettes. 

The pieces described in this article are 
among recent gifts to the museum pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert Allerton, the William 


G. Hibbard estate, and Mr. George F. 


Porter. B. B. 


A ZULOAGA PAINTING 


' Tw portrait of the actress Consuelo, 


by Ignacio Zuloaga, reproduced on 

the cover of this BULLETIN, has been 
purchased from the Wirt D. Walker Fund, 
bringing to the Institute a fine example of 
the Spaniard’s art. 

“T did not paint Consuelo,” Zuloaga is 
quoted as saying with reference to this 
portrait, “because she was particularly 
beautiful or famous, but because I saw in 
her a certain Goyesque air.” The state- 
ment is interesting, indicating as it does his 
own consciousness of what must be ap- 
parent to every observer of his works, 
namely, his continuation of the Spanish 
tradition. Painters in Spain have always 
been proudly 
national: Zu- 
loaga can 
trace his ar- 
tistic heritage 
to Velasquez, 
more particu- 
larly to Goya. 
He is not only 
a product of 
his country 
butofhisprov- 
ince, for the 
sobriety of the 
Basquenature 
has set its 
seal upon his 
work. Aside 
from the ob- 
vious pictur- 
esque char- 
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LEFT, ENGLISH TUMBLER BY MICHAEL EDKINS; 


CENTER, SPANISH TUMBLER; RIGHT, ENGLISH 


TUMBLER. GIFTS OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


acter of his material and the sometimes 
theatrical settings which he employs, the 
most striking feature of his art is its 
seeming duality, a sombre restraint coupled 
with a passionate vitality. 

Zuloaga’s portrait of Consuelo belongs 
with a group of works especially character- 
istic of this painter. His studies of women 
take their place naturally in the line fol- 
lowing Goya’s series of Majas. In the sub- 
ject of our painting the kinship is strong. 
The short, dark figure has the mingled 
dignity and animalism of Spanish woman- 
hood, as it has been presented to us in na- 
tive art. Despite the rose-red of the dress, 
the general tone is sombre, and the sinister 
sky counteracts any lightness which the 
gown itself might suggest. An unerring 
feeling for textures is displayed in the 
painting of the lace mantilla, the stuff of 
the dress, the sequins on the fan, and the 
white gloves. 

No contemporary artist has received 
wider recognition than Zuloaga, whose 
early career was spent in comparative ob- 
scurity. Born in the town of Eibar in 1870, 
he came of a family of artists, his father 
Placido being a worker in metals, and his 
uncle Daniel (whose portrait with his wife 
and daughters hangs in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts) a distinguished potter. The 
young Zuloaga spent several impression- 
able years in Paris, but took no formal 
training in painting, there or elsewhere. 
His early works were shown in exhibitions 


with paintings by Toulouse-Lautrec, Gau- 
guin, Van Gogh, Signac, and others of 
their group. After a short sojourn in 
England, he returned to Spain, settling 
first in Seville, more recently in Segovia. 
The years since the turn of the century 
have been marked by successive popular 
triumphs. A large exhibition of his paint- 
ings was shown at the Art Institute in 
1918, and exhibitions in the East last year 
and the artist’s visit to this country 
brought him further renown. The portrait 
of Consuelo is the first of Zuloaga’s works 
to find a place in the museum’s permanent 
collections. F. 


A CRUCIFIXION BY 
TADDEO DI BARTOLO 


ERTAIN themes exercised a strong 
c hold upon Sienese art and were 
repeated again and again. Fore- 

most, as befitted a city dedicated to the 
Virgin, were representations of the Ma- 
donna and Child, but Sienese painters also 
quickly adopted and centinued to cling to 
the subject of the Crucifixion, which on 
the rising wave of Franciscanism came to be 
widely painted throughout Tuscany and 
Umbria. With her devotion to the past and 
to tradition, Siena gave to this, as to other 
themes, a fixed hieratic treatment, varying 
but little in the hands of individual artists. 
Duccio’s altarpiece, now in the Opera del 
Duomo, set the precedent, and his followers 
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saw no good reason for breaking it. 
He quite definitely established the lin- 
ear Gothic tradition, as contrasted with 
Giotto’s experiments in monumental forms, 
and his fellow-townsmen followed in his 
steps. 

Taddeo di Bartolo was not a direct heir 
of Duccio, though he was one of a large 
number upon whom the master’s impress 
was unmistakably set. Born about 1362, 
Taddeo had before him the examples of 
Simone Martini and the Lorenzetti. By 
nature a traditionalist, he carried over into 
the fifteenth century the archaisms of the 
fourteenth. His was a busy career, con- 
sistent in its progress. As early as 1385-6 
he undertook to color seventy figures in the 
choir of the Cathedral at Siena. Shortly 
afterwards—probably in 1389—his name 
was inscribed on the roll of the Sienese 
painters’ guild, and in the same year he 
made the altarpiece for San Paolo a Col- 
legarli near San Miniato al Tedesco. In 
1401 he finished the large altarpiece for 
the Cathedral at Montepulciano. He also 
worked in Pisa, Genoa, and Perugia, and 
died in his native city in 1422. Throughout 
his life he remained faithful to the estab- 
lished Sienese tradition. His types are 
hard and schematic, and although his work 
has the virtue of unmistakable sincerity, it 
lacks entirely the imaginative power of 
Sassetta or Giovanni di Paolo. 


CRUCIFIXION, BY TADDEO DI BARTOLO. LENT BY MARTIN A. RYERSON 


The small Crucifixion in Mr. Ryerson’s 
loan collection of primitives is typical both 
of Taddeo di Bartolo and of the times which 
made him. For its real source we must 
turn to Duccio’s representation of the same 
subject in the great altarpiece, but the 
dramatic sense and able characterization 
of the master had in the meantime been 
somewhat diluted by intervening painters. 
Taddeo has not undertaken that elabora- 
tion of the scene which the founder of the 
school had treated with consummate skill. 
His arrangemenr is strictly formal, but 
effective in its severity. Slate-colored 
mountains slant from either side to meet 
in the center, leaving a triangle of gold on 
which is silhouetted the figure of the 
Crucified. No longer the grimacing sufferer 
of the earlier representations, this Christ 
is the accepted symbol of Taddeo’s genera- 
tion. His head and body swing to the left 
in the conventional curve; from His side 
blood flows; His muscles and ribs are well 
defined. Beneath the extended arms two 
angels fly, their bodies ending in little 
fluffy gray clouds and modeled by scratch- 
ing through the yellow of their robes to the 
gold ground beneath, a sgraffito technique 
sometimes employed by Giovanni di Paolo. 
At the left the Virgin swoons in the arms of 
the attendant Marys, while the Magdalene 
advances with outspread hands-expressing 
her grief, and the young St. John stands 
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near the Cross. On the right is the Roman 
centurion, identified by spear, helmet, and 
nimbus, and another sympathetic watcher 
—Joseph of Arimathea or Nicodemus— 
stands behind him. Three Pharisees and a 
zroup of Roman soldiers are sparingly but 
adequately characterized. 

Taddeo is known to have painted a pre- 
della of the Crucifixion, since lost, for 
the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico about 
che year 1401, and it has been suggested 
that the Ryerson panel may be the missing 
work. A similar composition in the Louvre 
No. 1622) has been ascribed by Bernard 
Berenson to Taddeo. Another (No. 1665) 
with marked affinities is attributed by the 
same critic to the painter whom he calls 
‘“Ugolino Lorenzetti.” A Crucifixion by 
Bartolo di Fredi in the Metropolitan 
Museum may also be compared with the 
Ryerson painting. Certain schematic fea- 
tures are common to them all—the sloping, 
converging mountains, the Christ figure 
outlined against a plain ground, the dis- 
tribution of the groups at either side. 
Devout faith gave a personal quality to 


the productions of men imbued with the 
medieval tradition. F. 


A GOTHIC ARMOIRE IN THE 
BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


O%n of the rarest types of medieval 


furniture is the armoire or ward- 

robe. Few of these rather cum- 

brous pieces have survived and it is there- 
fore with special emphasis that we would 
like to call attention to the latest addition 
to the Lucy Maud Buckingham Memorial. 
The armoire in question is of oak, 
measuring 7 feet, 2 inches in height, 4 feet, 
3 inches in width, and 1 foot, 5 inches in 
depth; the five paneled sides, the central 
one of which forms an upper and lower 
door, are decorated with linen paneling, 
and the top molding is surmounted by a 
crocketed cornice. Traces of the original 
polychromy remain on the panels, blue in 
the background and red on the sinuous 
border of the inner napery. Polychromy 
was generally used on all kinds of wood- 
work in the middle ages, and often the 


FRENCH GOTHIC ARMOIRE. LATE XV CENTURY 


entire surface was treated in this way, but 
in the case of the Buckingham armoire it 
is not probable that more of the surface 
was painted originally. The piece is divided 
into an upper and lower space by a shelf in 
the interior and by a narrow dentil mold- 
ing on the outside. The two sections have 
linen paneling of different design; in the 
upper, the edges of the linen are cut into a 
pattern, while in the lower, the undulating 
border is obtained by simple folding of the 
cloth. This, often called “linen fold” 
ornament, was largely used in the fifteenth 
century during the last phase of Gothic art 
and continued as late as the seventeenth 
century in England. It probably originated 
in France and spread thence into Flanders 
and across the channel. 

Judging from the complicated and ad- 
vanced type of linen fold here employed, 
the armoire would date late in the fifteenth 
century. At this period furniture was 
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designed in an other than utilitarian way, 
earlier Gothic types tending to be clumsy 
and crude, with bands of ornament but 
little unified structure. The massive qual- 
ity of the Art Institute wardrobe is over- 
come by the division of the surface into 
panels carved with a delicate pattern. The 
diminished height of the upper series of 
panels surmounted by the crocketed 
cornice provides lightness and a certain 
elegance, which is increased by the hexag- 
onal shape which further emphasizes height 
and slenderness. 

According to documentary evidence, 
many were the uses to which armoires were 
put, but less generally than in later times 
were they used as clothes presses. Apparel 
was kept in chests, and these larger pieces 
were used for the storage of bulkier ob- 
jects, such as armor, which formed one of 
the most prized possessions of every noble 
household. 

The armoire is installed in the Gothic 
Room (Hutchinson Wing) and is a most 
interesting addition to the museum collec- 
tion of medieval decorative art. _H. S. 


MORE ABOUT “GAS” AND 
THE GOODMAN THEATER 


OMETHING has already been said 
in the Buttetin about “Gas,” the 
post-expressionist play by George 

Kaiser, the German playwright, which was 
given its first American production at the 
Goodman Theater on January 28 under the 
direction of Mr. Marion Gering, formerly 
of the Meyerhold Theater in Moscow. 
More might be said about Mr. Gering’s 
theory of “neo-realism” and about the 
idea of the theater in the Greek sense of the 
word, a place, primarily, where things are 
seen and where the spectator goes to have 
something happen to him. 

In this limited space, however, it is pos- 
sible only to call attention to one or two of 
the more significant phases of the produc- 
tion. One of these is the music, a special 
“machine age” score, which has been com- 
posed by Hamilton Forest of Chicago. 
Mr. Forest’s score will be found to be as 
distinctively suited to the production as 


are the scenic sets of Louis Lozowick. An 
effort has been made to conceive of “Gas” 
as a symphonic or orchestral ensemble, 
with Mr. Gering as the conductor. The 
same rhythm prevails throughout, in music, 
settings, acting, and light. A machine 
movement, with which the play opens, is 
established by a certain highly convention- 
alized pirouette rhythm. 

““Gas” will be presented on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings, and at 
Friday matinées throughout February. 
Tickets may be secured at the front door 
of the Art Institute every day until ; 
o'clock, and before performances at the 
theater box office, Monroe Street and 
South Parkway. 

The Drama Department has in prepara- 
tion for performance early in Lent the 
famous medieval morality play, “Every- 
man,” which will be given a new and 
somewhat Gothic setting in the great sky 
dome of the Goodman Theater. This im- 
pressive drama, in which Everyman is 
summoned to give his final account, was 
given its first modern revival by the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society under the direction 
of William Pool. It was brought to this 
country by Ben Greet on his first tour and 
has since been played many times by Miss 
Edith Wynne Matthison. In the Goodman 
Theater the part of Everyman will be 
taken by Mr. Davis Edwards; the produc- 
tion will be designed and directed by Mr. 
Redmond Flood and Mr. Thomas Wood 
Stevens. Performances will be given on 
Sunday afternoons only and will be open 
to members at the usual charge. Special 
evening performances are being arranged 
for schools and churches. 

“The Captive Princess,” a fairy play by 
Miss Muriel Brown, is the next production 
for children scheduled by the studio group. 
The first performance will be given Satur- 
day afternoon, February 13, and there will 
be regular matinées at 2:30 each Saturday 
thereafter. Tickets are fifty cents each, 
except to children of members of the Art 
Institute for whom the rate is twenty-five 
cents, and groups of twenty-five or more 
children will also be admitted at the 
lower rate. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


OR February the Department of Mu- 
seum Instruction has announced the 
following schedule of classes: 


On the first two Mondays of the month at 11, 
Mr. Scholle speaks on “The Late Eighteenth 
Century and the Empire Style” and “Present 
Tendencies” in his course on “The Develop- 
ment of Period Styles.”’” On succeeding Mondays 
Mrs. Eames speaks on The Hague and Mr. Wat- 
son on Washington in the series, “Great Art 
Centers and Their Treasures.” 

Tuesdays at 11:30, Mr. Kelley speaks on 

“Chinese and Japanese Architecture” and 

“Japanese Sculpture and Painting.”’ On follow- 
ing Tuesdays at the same hour Mrs. Eames 
speaks on “Table Silver and Mirrors” and 
“Laces” in her course on the Institute collec- 
tions of Occidental minor arts. 

Tuesdays at 2:30, Miss Upton talks on “Com- 
parisons of Visual Art and Music,” the subjects 
of her lectures being “The Primitive Spirit in 
Visual Art and Music,” “The Classical Spirit,” 
“The Gothic Spirit,” and “The Renaissance.” 


Wednesdays at 11, Mrs. Eames speaks on 
“Art Centers of Europe”: The Hague, Paris 
(two lectures), and Paris environs. 


Wednesdays at 4, Mrs. Eames speaks on 
“Appreciation of the Art Institute Collections,” 
taking up in succession “The Valentines in the 
Children’s Room,” “ George Inness,” “ Early 

American Painters,’ ? and “ Barbizon Painters.” 


Thursday, February 4, at 11, Miss Upton 
speaks on “Romanesque and Gothic Sculpture 
in the Art Institute,” (and on succeeding Thurs- 
days Mrs. Eames on “ Egyptian and Assyrian,” 
“Roman,” and “Greek Sculpture.” 


Thursdays at 2:30, Mrs. Eames on “Modern 
Painters and Their Viewpoints,” taking up suc- 
cessively the Italian, Swiss and Dutch, and 
German schools. 


Fridays at 11, Mr. Buehr, first three, and 
Mr. Watson conduct a sketch class for non-pro- 
fessionals. 


Fridays at 2:30, Miss Upton gives her course 
in “Appreciation of Architecture,” taking up 
“Distinguishing Features of the Romanesque 
Style,” “The Romanesque in Various Coun- 
tries,” “Characteristics of the Gothic Style,” 
and “ National Color in the Gothic Style.” 


Miss Upton conducts a children’s hour every 
Saturday at 10, and a course in the appreciation 
of painting on the first and third Saturdays of 
the month at 2. 

On Friday, February 12, at 1:30, Miss Lucie 
Hartrath will conduct a gallery tour of the 
Chicago Artists’ Exhibition. 


re 


L’ESPIEGLE. AUGUSTUS JOHN 
GIFT OF CHARLES H. WORCESTER 


A FIGURE PAINTING BY 
AUGUSTUS JOHN 


SPIRITED sketch in oils, “‘L’Es- 
A piegle,’” by Augustus John, has 
been presented to the museum by 
Mr. Charles H. Worcester. Among the 
British painters of the present day, Mr. 
John stands out by virtue of his vigorous 
handling of his medium and the breadth of 
his interests and sympathy. “L’Espiégle” 
is a rapid study of a young woman, half- 
nude. Elbow on knee, her chin resting 
lightly on her hand, she faces the spectator 
with a bright smile. 

The Institute’s painting illustrates one 
phase of John’s work, which also concerns 
itself with the pencil and the lithographer’s 
stone as well as with the brush. He is often 
frankly eclectic, as when he borrows the 
types of El Greco for a “Symphonie 
Espagnole.” His portraits of women are 
characterized by what one critic has called 
a “gipsy”’ quality, in which “L’Espiégle,” 
with her mischievous smile and pose, 
shares. 

Mr. Worcester has also recently pre- 
sented a lithograph, “The Bathers,” .by 
John to the Print Department. 
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EAST INDIAN PALAMPORE 
GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


AN EAST INDIAN PRINT 


N East Indian palampore of fine 
cotton fabric partly printed and 
partly painted in colors has recently 

been added to the Robert Allerton Collec- 
tion of Old Prints and Chintzes. These 
beautiful and rare pieces were originally 
intended for covers or hangings and were 
much sought after in the eighteenth century 
by the English. 

This specimen has a “Tree of Life” de- 
sign emanating from a great vase and en- 


hanced with exotic foliage and strange plant 
growths in rich and varied coloring. The 
main border shows rambling trails of foliage 
and huge flowers also springing from vases, 
the outer border being of small flor:! 


NOTES 


Tue Scuoor—New instructors added to 
the faculty of the School at the beginning of 
the Winter term include William Kendal , 
who teaches applied design in the Depar - 
ment of Design and Interior Decoration, 
and Mme. Margé, as instructor in Design 
and Draping in the Department of Co:- 
tume Design and Illustration. Mr. Kenda | 
came to Chicago from Boston eighteen 
months ago to design furniture for the new 
Palmer House. 

Registration for the School of the Art 
Institute for the school year 1925-1926 
totals 3,072 as of' December 31, 1925. This 
number comprises, Summer School, 1925, 
457; Day School, 873; Evening School, 970; 
Saturday School, 772. 

Tue REsTAuRANT, located on the ground 
floor, is open daily from 11 to 5, Sundays 
from 12 to 7:30, from October 1 to May 30. 
It is available to all members, students, and 
visitors in the building, and special teas, 
luncheons, and dinners may be arranged 
for. 

Cuances or Appress—Members of the 
Art Institute are requested to send prompt 
notification of any change in address to 
Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership 
Department. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OrtentaL DEPARTMENT 


Indo-Ispahan rug. Gift of John R. Thompson. 


Damascus rug. Lent by John R. Thompson. 


40 Moroccan textiles, 4 pieces of pottery, 4 Moroccan rugs. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 4. 


Marx. 


2 pieces T’ang pottery. Lent by Russell Tyson. 


CiassicaL DEPARTMENT 
Roman portrait head. Lent by Albin Polasek. 


Cuitpren’s Room 


7 silhouettes by Engert. Lent by Mrs. Theodore Wild. 


25 toys. Lent by Laura Marie Hoffman. 


5 Norwegian and Danish dolls. Lent by Mrs. Arthur L. Johnson. 
Scandinavian doll. Lent by Mrs. Emma Churan. 
Water color by R. J. Enraght Moony. Gift of P. M. Zulfer. 


4 silk ktookmarks. Lent by J. L. Funk. 
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GoopMAN THEATER 

38 designs for stage settings by Robert Edmond Jones. Lent by the Bourgeois Galleries. 
Print DEPARTMENT 

6 books. Lent by I. K. Friedman. 

35 lithographs by George Bellows. Lent by Frederick Keppel & Co. 

5 ; lithographs by George Bellows. Lent by George F. Porter. 

9 prints by Old Masters. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

21 eighteenth century French books. Lent by the Rosenbach Company. 

2 portrait drawings by Ingres. Lent by Jacques Seligmann & Co. 

Aquatint portrait by Garnerey. Lent by the Albert Roullier Art Galleries. 


GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS GOVERNING MEMBERS 


Louis Eckstein, John F. Jelke, Jr. Mrs. R. R. McCormick 
Henry M. Wolf A Edward L. Ryerson, Jr. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, NOVEMBER, 1925 


. A. Anderson Edwin F. Flavin Mrs. Mark Oster 

Frank E. Arnold Mrs. James B. Forgan Mrs. James H. Oughton 
Me A. S. Badger Mrs. William John Garvy Charles H. Pajeau 
Mrs. Charles Edward Baker Louis G. Glick Mrs. Augustus S. Peabody 
Mrs. Emma Bartholomae Mrs. Charles A. Gneiss Mrs. Robert F. Pettibone 
Elmer S. Bersbach Gustave Gottschalk Mrs. W. C. Poo 
Mrs. John H. Blair Mrs. Andrew Gustafson . F. Popelka 
Mrs. Joseph B. Block Harry J. Holt rs. Barbara Prato 
Richard A. Boaler Mrs. Thomas Temple Hoyne Mrs. Samuel H. Quackenbush 
Herbert E. Bradley A. S. Hurter George D. Richards 
Mrs. James R. Bremner Mrs. Charles C. Jarchow Mrs. O. E. Richards 
Mrs. Orlando J. Buck William N. Jarnagin William H. Ruskamp 
Charles F. Bullen Mrs. Lewis B. Jenks Mrs. Herman Selz 
Hugh Stewart Campbell Mrs. Numa Lachmann Ralph D. Shanesy 
Mrs. Frederic I. Carpenter David A. Lawrie Mrs. Caswell A. Sharpe 
Dr. James G. Carr Dr. Jacob Lebovitz John J. Sonsteby 
Richard J. Collins Mrs. Albert H. Loeb Mrs. Charles Frederick Stewart 
Samuel John Cooke Mrs. John R. MacGregor Mrs. W. A. Terry 
Mrs. Olive J. DeBlieux Edwin D. McCauley Joseph Triner 
Mrs. Jerome L. Deimel John T. McIntosh A. Walcher 
Jules L. Doering William H. Mitchell Harry C. Wanner 
Mrs. Edward Eisele J. D. Neilson Morris A. Weinberg 
Cecil F. Elmes Fred W. Niemann Robert W. Wendt 
Morris E. Feiwell Mrs. Preston M. Nolan Mrs. Hugh E. Young 


EXHIBITIONS 


December 5—Exhibition of Moroccan Objects from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel A. Marx. Gallery H ro. 
January 1—Fifteenth Century Wood Cuts, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
Gallery 15. 
January 8—Exhibition of Seventeenth Century Needlework under the Auspices of the 
Antiquarian Society. Gallery H 7. 
January 2s;—Emma B. Hodge Collection of Valentines. Children’s Room. 
February 4—March 14—(1) Thirtieth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. Galleries 251-261. (2) Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under 
the Management of the Chicago Society of Etchers. Galleries 12 and 13. 
February 5—Japanese Prints in Black and White: Ukiyo-e Fantasies by Okumura 
Masanobu from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 17 and 18. 
March 19-April 25—(1) Sculpture by Bourdelle. (2) International Decorative Arts Ex- 
hibition. 
April temas 30—(1) Sixth International Water Color Exhibition. (2) Sculpture by 
aillol. 
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A—Monpays, 2:30—Home decoration. 


1926 PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


‘ 


B—Tuespays, 12:30—Gallery tours of the permanent and loan collections. 


C—Tuurspays, 2:30—Sketch class for beginners. 
D—Frinays, 12:30—Gallery tours of the current exhibitions. 


E—Fripays, 2:30—Modern schools of art. 
G—Saturpays, 1:30—Children’s course. 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 


Monpays, 2:30 P. M. 


FEBRUARY 


1—Simple Rules for Fabric Dyeing (A Dem- 
onstration). 

8—Java and Javanese Batik. Mrs. Fay 
Cooper Cole 


15—Batik Dyeing (A Demonstration). Miss 
Mary E. Hipple. 

22—Block Printing on Home Cottons (A 
Demonstration). 


“Marcu 


1—Stencilling Fabrics, Walls and Furniture 
A Demonstration). 
8—The Italian Home (Stereopticon). 
15—The Spanish Home (Stereopticon). 
22—The French Home (Stereopticon). 
29—The Dutch Home (Stereopticon). 


ApriL 
5—The English Home (Stereopticon). 
12—The Living Room (Chalk Talk). 
one Dining Room and Kitchen (Chalk 


alk). 
26—The Bed Room (Chalk Talk). 


May 
3—The Child’s Room (Chalk Talk). 
1o—The Sun Porch and Breakfast Room 
(Chalk Talk). 
17—The Outdoor Living Room (Chalk Talk). 


(Unless otherwise indicated, all of these lectures will be given by Dudley Crafts Watson) 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 


May 
and Its Furniture (Chalk 


SEPTEMBER 
13—The Ancient Home, Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, Grecian, Roman (Stereopticon). 
20—The Early Italian Interior (Stereopticon). 
27—The Late Italian Interior (Stereopticon). 


OcroBER 
4—The Early French Interior (Stereopticon). 
11—The Late French Interior (Stereopticon). 
18—The Early English Interior (Stereopticon) 
25—The Late English Interior (Stereopticon). 


NoveEMBER 
1—The Early Spanish Interior (Stereop- 
ticon). 


8—The Late Spanish Interior (Stereopticon). 

15—American Colonial: Architecture and 
Furniture (Stereopticon). 

22—American Victorian: Architecture and 
Furniture (Stereopticon). 

29—America Today: The Period Revivals 
(Stereopticon). 


DeEcEMBER 
6—America Today: The Country Home 
(Stereopticon). 
13—America Today: The City Home (Ster 
eopticon). 


TUESDAYS, 12:30 P. M. 


(Unless otherwise indicated, all of these tours will be conducted by Dudley Crafts Watson) 


The course of these gallery tours is arranged in informal correlation with the Monday after 


noon lectures on home decoration. 
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2—Modern Decorative Arts (Gunsaulus 
Hall). 

g—Early American Pewter and Potteries 
(Gunsaulus Hall). 

16—European Decorative Arts (Gunsaulus 
Hall). 

23—Chinese Potteries (Hutchinson Wing and 
McKinlock Court). 


Marcu 
2—Oriental Fabrics (Hutchinson Wing). 
g—Italian and Flemish Tapestries (Hutch- 
inson Wing). Mr. Hardinge Scholle. 
6—Spanish Laces and Furniture (Hutchinson 


ing). 
23—The Gothic Collections (Hutchinson 
ing). 
o—Dutch and French Furniture (Hutchin- 
son Wing). 


ApriL 
6—English Furniture (Hutchinson Wing). 
13—The Arts of Greece and Rome (Gallery 5) 
20—The Arts of Egypt (Gallery 9). 
27—The Print Collections (Gallery 12). 


May 

4—The Field and Stickney Rooms (Gal- 
leries 38-39). 

11—The Munger and Nickerson Rooms 
(Galleries 40-42). 

18—The W. W. Kimball Collection of Paint- 
ings (Gallery 27). 


May 
25—The Potter Palmer Collection of Paint- 
ings (Galleries 25-26). 


SEPTEMBER 
14—Blackstone Hall. 
21—Italian and German Primitives (Ryerson 
Loan Collection). 
28—Italian Renaissance Masters (Ryerson 
Loan Collection). 


OcTOBER 
5—Early French and Flemish Masters (Ryer- 

son Loan Collection). 

12—Flemish Renaissance and Dutch Masters 
(Ryerson Loan Collection). 

19—Portraits of Artists (Gallery 41). 

26—The French Impressionists (Ryerson Loan 
Collection). 


NovEMBER 
2—Early Spanish Paintings (Gallery 50). 
g—Contemporary Spanish and French Paint- 
ings (Gallery 45). 
16—Early American Paintings (Gallery 53). 
23—The George Inness Room (Gallery 51). 
30—Friends of American Art Collection_(Gal- 


lery 47). 


DECEMBER 
7—Friends of American Art Collection (Gal- 
lery 52). 
14—The Water Color Collections. 


C. SKETCH CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


THURSDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 


(All of these classes will be conducted by Dudley Crafts Watson with the occasional assistance 
of members of the faculty and visiting artists) 


Everyone can learn to draw; it is more primary than reading or writing. Sculpture and paint- 
ings, architecture and design speak with a new eloquence to one who masters a little drawing. 

This class is of a. very informal nature, arranged as a continuous course, but each lesson a distinct 
and complete unit. No problem in the course is dependent upon other problems. 


APRIL 
22—Tree Drawing. 
29—Simple Rules of Composition. 


FEBRUARY 
11—The Head in Profile. 
18—The Head Front View. 
25—The Figure in Design. 
M 


AY 
6—Still Life Drawing. 

13—Flower Drawing. 

20—Simple Rules for Outdoor Sketching. 

27—A Program of Summer Sketching. 


Marcu 
4—The Figure in Repose. 
11—The Figure in Action. 
18—Simple Laws of Design. 
25—Rhythmic Drawing. 
SEPTEMBER 
16—Review of Summer Sketches. 
23—The Head in Profile. 
30—The Foot. 


APRIL 
1—Drawing to Music. 
8—Window Drawing. 
15—Simple Rules of 
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OcToBER NovEMBER 
7—The Hand. 11—The Mouth. 


14—The Neck. 18—The Head in Portraiture. 


21—The Ear. 


= DECEMBER, 
ae. 2—The Figure in Design. 


NoveMBER g—The Figure in Rhythm. 
4—The Eye. 16—The Melody of the Figure. 


D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12:30 P. M. 
(All of these gallery tours will be conducted by Dudley Crafts Watson) 

These tours will constitute a survey of the current exhibitions and the subjects will be announced 
from month to month. During the month of February the tours will be in the Annual Exhibition by 
artists of Chicago and vicinity. The first tour in March will be in the Annual Exhibition of the Chic:.go 
Society of Etchers. 

Every Friday from February 1 to June 1. 
Every Friday from September 15 to December 20. 


E. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART 


FRripays, 2:30 P. M. 
(All of these lectures will be given by Dudley Crafts Watson, and will be illustrated with 
colored stereopticon slides) 


Each lecture in this course is a separate and complete unit, although a survey of the entire course 
will put the art lover in intimate touch with the whole scheme of contemporary occidental art. 


FEBRUARY SEPTEMBER 
5—The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 24—Contemporary Schools of Italy. 
12—The Barbizon School. 


19—The American “ Barbizon” School. OcToBeR 7 
26—The French Impressionists. 1—Contemporary Schools of Russia. 


8—Contemporary Schools of France. 
19—Fifty 29—Contemporary Schools of Holland. 
26—The American Realist Landscapists. NovEMBER 
ApriL s—Contemporary Schools of Spain. 
2—Cubism. 12—Contemporary Schools of Germany. _ 
16—F uturism. vakia and Poland. 
23—Expressionism. 26—Contemporary Schools of Hungary and 
30—The Conservative in Modern Sculpture. Austria. 
May DecEMBER 
7—The Radicals in Modern Sculpture. 3—Contemporary Schools in American 
14—The Growth of City Architecture. Architecture. 
21— Radical Adventures in Architecture. 10o—Contemporary Schools in American 
28—The Youth in American Art. Sculpture. 
SEPTEMBER 17—Contemporary Schools in American 
17—Five Great American Masters of Painting. Painting. 


G. A COURSE IN THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE FINE ARTS 
FOR CHILDREN, AGES SIX TO SIXTEEN 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 P. M. 
(All of these lectures for children of members will be given by Dudley Crafts Watson) 
The class will close each Saturday in time for attendance at the Goodman Theater children’s 
matinee. 
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FeBRUARY 

6—Rainbows from the Dishpan (A Demon- 
stration of Dyeing). 

13—Sticks and String and the Dye-pot (A 
Demonstration). 

20—The Story of Javanese Batik (An Exhibi- 
tion). 

27—American Batik Workers and Their 
Work (An Exhibition). 


Marcu 

6—Portraits by Famous Painters (Stereop- 
ticon). 

13—Drawing Father’s Portrait (Chalk Talk). 

20—Painters of Gales and Zephyrs (Stereop- 
ticon). 

27—Drawing a Spring Picture (A Demonstra- 
tion). 


APRIL 
3—The Easter Story in Art (Stereopticon). 
1o—Our Lake and Parks (A Drawing Lesson). 
17—America’s Water Painters (Stereopticon). 
24—Colors and How to Paint (A Demonstra- 
tion). 


May 
1—Around the Maypole (Drawing to Music). 
8—American Flower Painters (Stereopticon). 
15—Flower Painting (A Demonstration). 
22—Summer Sketching (A Demonstration). 
29—(Memorial Day Vacation). 


SEPTEMBER 
18—What Did You Draw this Summer? (A 
Review). 
25—America’s Autumn Painters 
ticon). 


(Stereop- 


OcToBER 
2—Autumn Coloring and How to Paint It 
(Chalk Talk). 
g—Painters of Action (Stereopticon). 
16—Drawing the Football Game (Chalk 
Talk). 
23—Athletics in Greek Art (Stereopticon). 
30—Rapid Drawing from the Model (A Dem- 
onstration). 


NovEMBER 
“a Your Christmas Card (Chalk 


alk). 
13—Children’s Drawings from Foreign Lands 
(Stereopticon). 
2o—Cutting the Linoleum Block for Christ- 
mas Cards (Demonstration). 
27—America’s Winter Painters 
ticon). 


(Stereop- 


DECEMBER 
4—- — the Christmas Card (Demonstra- 
tion) 
11—When Christian Art Was Young (Stere- 
opticon). 
18—The Christmas Story in Art (Stereop- 
ticon). 


TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 4 P. M. 


FEBRUARY 
Lecture: 
g Lecture: 
16 Lecture: 
23 Lecture: 


“The Art of India.” 


Marcu 
2 Lecture: 
Lecture: 
16 Lecture: 
23 Concert: 
30 «©Lecture: 
Morkovin. 


To be announced. 


Chamber Music. 


“Decoration of the Home.” 
A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

“ Art and Civilization.”’ Prof. I. B. Stoughton Holborn. 
“The Craftsman and the Machine.” Frank Gardner Hale. 


“China, Its Life, Customs and Art.” 
“The Trend of Modern Art.” Sadakichi Hartmann. 


Leon Dabo. 


Lucille Douglass. 


By the Beethoven Trio. 
“Peasant and Decorative Art in Czechoslovakia. 


” Dr. Boris V. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


Concerts in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 p.m. George 


Dasch, Conductor. Admission 25 cents. 


5:30 P. M. 


Free lectures on sculpture, by Lorado Taft, 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS 
Martin A. Ryerson . . . Honorary President 


Honorary 
Vice-Presidents 


President 


Frank G. Locan 
O. GoopMAN 


PotrerR PALMER 


Rosert ALLERTON 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr. f 


Ernest A. HaMILt 


Vice-Presidents 


Treasurer 


Rosert B. HarsHe Director 


Cuartes H. BurKHOLDER Secretary 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Director Rosert B. Harsue 


Assistant to the Director 
Cuarves Faspens KELLey 


Secretary Cuartes H. BurKHOLDER 


Curator of Oriental Art 
Cuartes Fapens KELLEY 


Assistant Curator of Oriental Art 
Doris K. Witson 


Keeper of Japanese Prints Heten Gunsautus 


Curator of Prints and Drawings 
McC. McKee 
Curator of Decorative Arts . . Besste BENNEIT 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
HarDINGE ScHOLi£ 
Curator of Buckingham Prints 
Frepericx W. Gookin 
Manager Membership Dept. . Guy U. Youns 
Librarian, Ryerson Library 
SaraH L. MitcHei 
Printing and Publications 
Wa ter J. SHERWooD 
Dean of the School . . Raymonp P. Ensicn 
Extension Lecturer and Acting Head of 
Museum Instruction Duptey Crarts Watson 


Superintendent of Building . James F. McCase 


GABRI BOWL, X-XI CENTURY 
GIFT OF THE ORIENTALS 
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